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é Inundation and Subsidence of the Yang- 
tsze River. 
(Ccncl ded from page 266.) 

ing these excessive inundations the river 
ues in flood much longer than at ordi- 
seasons. Hence the devastation is pro- 
d for a month or more where the fall is 
ufiicient to leave the sites of towns, vil- 
, and homesteads dry. At Hankow the 
ge fall for several weeks was from two 
ree inches per day in 1869, and on the 
d plains not more than one inch. But 

rates rapidly increase, and the flood 
8 disappear sometimes faster than they 
At these times the refugees watch with 
se anxiety for the appearance of their 
above the level of the stream, and hasten 
vey the damage their homesteads have 


bly not a more patient and resigned 
ntry than the Chinese. It is rarely they 
ur at their lot, or complain to the au- 
ies, who are slow to alleviate the distress 
people. Where their habitations have 
tood the devastating torrent they begin 
r away the debris around, and the slime, 
and sand in the apartments. All this 
it is carefully collected and strewn over 
ound for cultivation. What may be 
erage depth of sediment left by the sub- 
waters there are not sufficient data to 
correctly. Some observers put it at one 
o the foot of water, and others go as 
s two inches. Both may be correst, as 
is no doubt it varies according to the 
y, where the turbid waters may be more 
charged with local matter, in addition 
detritus brought down by the river 
ts upper regions. 
uming that the average deposit of de- 
on the level lands is annually half an 
the superincum bent foot of water, and 
he depth of the flood is from four to six 
his would give from two to three inches 
pulverised manure to fertilise the soil. 
nder the laborious hands of the hus- 
an is worked into the soil with a heavy 
pronged hoe, and produces the richest 
imaginable, especially where rice is 
, and the field left with two or three 


ined. Under=such afflictions there is 


green vegetation appears on the plains and 
uplands, with the crowds of industrious Chi- 
nese, in their quaint costumes, working from 
sunrise to sunset, where formerly nothing but 
vast sheets of water met the eye, and boats 
sailing over the flood. Then, as the winter 
advances, the Yang-tsze falls to its low-water 
mark, with its channel well defined and the 
banks rising boldly on each side. Sometimes 
it falls below the average minimum, as it rises 
above the average maximum. In such seasons 
the large American steamers have some diffi- 
culty in navigating the river for 200 miles 
below Hankow. Thus if the range between 
the lowest subsidence and the highest inun- 
dation be taken into account, it would not be 
less than sixty feet at that town; and this 
might rise to one hundred feet in the upper 
reaches where the river flows between narrow 
rocky gorges. 

The river generally reaches its lowest sub- 
sidence in March, when the inundated lands 
are dry, and genial spring weather has set in. 
A curious atmospheric phenomenon occurs in 
connection with the floods and the detritus at 
this season, that [ am notaware has any par- 
allel in the other great rivers of the world. 
In order to understand it, I will quote some 
notes I made at Shanghai, where 1 witnessed 
it. 

On the 31st March and Ist April, 1863, the 
inbabitants of Shanghai and the surrounding 
country, for at least one hundred miles, and 
the officers*and crews of vessels éntering the 
estuary of the Yang-tsze Kiang, and off the 
coast trom fifty to one hundred and fifty miles 
to the southward, observed during these two 
days and nights what was generally termed 
a “dust storm.” During the first day it passed 
over the settlement in clouds resembling a 
dense mist, obscuring the sun as it would on 
a misty day, and that evening it set as if ina 
fog; while all night long the sky was over- 
cast, without any stars being visible. Although 
there was not much wind below, yet these 
clouds moved somewhat rapidly from west to 
east. All this time what appeared to be a fine 
dust fell more or less, of an ash-grey tint, and 
so light that it floated in the atmosphere like 
the minute sporules of the fern-brake. Out- 
side, in the streets, it swept along like a very 
light shower of snow, covering one’s clothes 


Throughout the night the stars were obscured 
as before, with the dust still falling. On the 
following morning the phencmenon had passed 
over, and the atmosphere assumed its ordi- 
nary aspect, with alternate clouds and sun- 
shine. 

At Woo-sung—the outport of Shanghai on 
the Yang-tsze—the phenomenon was observed 
in a more marked manner by my shipping 
reporter, whose eyes were affected as with 
ophthalmia by the irritating particles. He 
remarked that during the time it lasted the 
wind at the surface of the water was gener- 
ally very light from west to north-west, but 
variable, while the clouds kept steadily mov- 
ing eastward out to sea, with occasionally 
slight moisture in the air. Atsuch times the 
fine dust would fall in quantities sufficient to 
collect it from the decks of the shipping in 
harbor by the handful. On questioning the 
captains of vessels arriving in port, he ascer- 
tained that the “Ellen Rogers” experienced 
the phenomenon 150 miles off the coast; the 
“Fiery Cross” about fifty miles, and other 
vessels where the dust fell on the rigging and 
deck as if it had been fine drift-snow. 

The general opinions of the residents whom 
I interrogated on the subject were that it was 
fine sand from the plains on the Gulf of Pe- 
che-li, and some conjectured that it came from 
the Desert of Gobi, in Mongolia. Those who 
had resided many years in Shanghai said that 
although it did not occar every year, yet 1t was 
nothing uncommon, and several were furnish- 
ed with goggles to protect their eyes from its 
bad effects. 

Not being satisfied with these replies, I re- 
ferred to an old number of the ‘‘ Chinese Re- 
pository,” where I remembered having read 
some account of a peculiar dust-shower at 
Shanghai in 1846. ‘There I found a very in- 
teresting article on the subject, which I will 
briefly refer to. One of the officers of H.M.S. 
“Wolf,” then in harbor, sends “ an account of 
a descent of fine sand” that occurred on the 
15th March, to Dr. Macgowan, at Ningpo, 
enclosing a small quantity of it for examina- 
tion. That gentleman forwarded the speci- 
men to Calcutta for analysis, which was care- 
fully executed by Mr. Piddington, the Curator 
of the Museum of Heonomic Geology of India. 
After using many tests, and examining the 


and hair, flying up the nostrils, and causing| particles under powerful microscopes, he and 


the eyelids of many to smart and become in- 
flamed. Inside the houses it penetrated into 
the crannies, settling down on the furniture, 
not only like ordinary dust, but clinging to 
the under parts of tables and chairs. 

On the 1st April the phenomenon continued 
even more remarkable than the previous day. 
About half-past three in the afternoon it as- 
sumed the color of a brownish cloud of smoke, 
so dense that for a quarter of an hour the sun 
was obscured as it is by a thick London fog, 
and I could scarcely see to write in my office. 


two colleagues came to the conclusion that it 
was not mineral dust, or sand, or ashes from 
some volcano, but vegetable and animal re- 
mains; namely, minute conferve and infusorice 
—the former being aquatic plants or hair- 
weed inhabiting fresh water, and the latter 
animalcules of various forms. 

After perusing the able report of the ana- 
lysis, 1 immediately collected some of the so- 
called dust, placed it under a good microscope, 
and there saw the forms of the hair-weed and 
exuvie of the animalcule distinctly. Of course, 


sof water. At that time the aspect of|Towards evening it cleared up a little, but the|none of the gelatinous parts of the latter re- 
ntry is entirely changed, as the rich|sun set hazily and with a pale sickly hue.' mained, but the epidermis in many specimens 
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was perfect, so that their animal origin could 
not be mistaken. So delicate and light were 
these minute dry organisms, that when blown 
into the still air of a room they floated almost 
like smoke. 

With regard to the origin of these enormous 
clouds of vegetable and animal remains, Mr. 
Piddington suggests that they may arise from 
the margins of the great lakes in the interior, 
where vast quantities of conferve might be 
left on the inundated shores and flats. Doubt- 
less these may add their quota to the organic 
clouds, but 1 am of opinion that they are 
chiefly formed from the inundated banks of 
the Yang-tsze river, where countless myriads 
of these microscopic animals and plants are 
generated during the floods, and their remains 
left on the land after the subsidence of its 
waters. Then if the winter and spring be dry 
the exuviw lie on the surface subject to the 
action of atmospheric electricity. When this 
becomes favorable to attract it into the higher 
regions of the air, the remains ascend in a 
continuous cloud until they reach the upper 
currents which waft them towards the sea. 
Here the humidity from the ocean increases 
their specific gravity, while their liability to 
electricinfiuence diminishes, and they descend 
in showers near the coast and over the Pa- 
cific, as I have endeavored to describe. 

As far as I could ascertain, the width of 
this great organic cloud was not less than an 
average of sixty miles. Of its depth it would 
be difficult to give an approximate estimate, 
as there are no hills in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Shanghai to serve as a guide for 
calculating the heights of clouds or mists. 
Assuming that it was 1,000 feet, and that its 
average rate of progress for forty-eight hours 
was ten miles per hour, we can have some 
idea of the inconceivable myriads of micro- 
scopic infusorie and conferve that are gener- 
ated in the waters of the Yang-tsze river. 

In like manner, if we consider the range of 
rise and fall of the flood waters, and the width 
of the stream, with its rapidity of current at 
Hankow, as a gauge for calculating the vol- 
ume discharged into the Pacific Ocean, and 
the immense extent of territory drained by 
its numerous affluents, with the enormous 
population inhabiting its upper and lower 
regions, we may form some conception of the 
geographical magnificence, and its importance 
to a large industrious section of the human 
race. According to approximate computa- 
tions, the length of the Yang-tsze from its up- 
permost source to its estuary, following the 
sinuosities of the river, is 3,000 statute miles ; 
its area of drainage 700,000 square miles ; the 
population within its vast basin 170,000,000 ; 
and the volume of fresh water discharged into 
the sea averages 1,000,000 cubic feet per 
second. Vast, therefore, are the resources, 
and wonderful the phenomena attending the 
ordinary conditions, the inundations, and sub- 
sidence of the Yang-tsze Kiang—which sig- 
nifies in the metaphorical language of China, 
“Child of the Ocean.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 270.) 

“ 28th.—In a meeting for discipline, I sat 
in pain and bowedness of spirit, under a sense 
of formality and libertinism being too preva- 
lent in our Society; some resting too much 
at ease in the form, and a pretty punctual 
compliance with it; and others trampling on 


the witness in themselves, and the precious |out defects, In the midst of bodily and me 
testimonies of truth, in respect to speech, be- 
havior and apparel; esteeming them little 
things, or the productions of enthusiasm. 
Thus hath the outward court been trodden 
under foot by the Gentiles. 
quiry, ‘ What shall we do to be saved,’ a lan- 
guage has been substituted by the formalist 
and libertine: ‘The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, are these ;’ ‘ what shall 
we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ?” . 


to Hartford ; the preceding Yearly Meeting 
bad, in its several sittings, both for ministers 
and elders, for business and public worship, 
been measurably favored with the attendance 
of that divine power which gathered us to be 
a people. 
speaking of the life and power never be sub- 
stituted instead of the thing itself; it being 
as possible to adopt a roaded use of such mode 
of expression, as of any other; but may it 
really be the crown and covering of our as- 
semblies at all times, and our glory for ever. 


been of late measurably sown in peace; this 
evening condemnation for unnecessary dis- 
course was attendant. 


Sarah Crawley, of Hitchin, attended both 
meetings. In the evening, our friend W.5., 
of this town, very suddenly departed this life. 
I attended his funeral, which was large, on 
the 8th. When I heard of his decease, he 
having been for some months indisposed, I 


the renewal of divine help and counsel. 
certainly a duty to visit the sick, and sit with 


amongst us, as well as others. 
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pain, may my looking be more and moret 
him who was made perfect through su 
ings; not as to the purity of his own nat 
for he was the immaculate Lamb who kim 
no sin; but in respect to the appointmeé 
and designations of the Father, for the 
demption of mankind through him, and ¢ 
he might be the more gloriously opened 
fountain, not only to the house of David 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but to the w 
race of Adam, for sin and uncleanness. 

30th.—This day being the summer assi 
the judge came in. I am hkely soon to 
pear before the Judge of the whole earth 
so important a crisis some are ready to 
we have faith, and others, we have work 
can boast of neither, but can only say, ‘ Li 
I believe, help thou my unbelief; thou ¢ 
fulfil all the good pleasure of thy goodx 
and the work of faith with power; thy m 
reacheth the depth of misery; righteoust 
and strength are with thee, and one day if 
a thousand years. 

Ninth month 12th.—I was attended w 
pain of body and lowness of mind; a disti 
tion betwixt the life of faith and the lif 
sense was the object of my meditation. I hj 
lived more than three-score years, too mi 
after the bias of my senses, at least in thi 
things that are esteemed innocent by n 
‘The life that I now live,’ said the ble 
apostle, ‘is by the faith of the Son of G 
almost daily desires after the experience tht 
of have attended for more than forty ye 
yet I remain to this day too great a strat 
to the full enjoyment of that ‘life which is 
with Christ in God.’ O may I daily exp 
ence an increase in it! that when he wh 
the life of his people shall appear, I also a 
appear with him. 

14th.—It hath long been my judgment t 
the circulating of reports which in any 
have a tendency to depreciate others, is 
consistent with our Christian duty ; the 1 
tifying our natural propensities, in that 
spect, is certainly a branch of the cros 
Christ, and compatible with his spirit 
precepts. Great, indeed, even in this p 
cular, is the prevalence of the law in 
members against that of the mind, ané 
corrupt propensity over a more rightly 
formed judgment. 

Eleventh month 20th.—Myself and 
dined at Youngsbury ; after dinner I hads 
discourse with David Barclay concerning t 
excellent man and skilful minister of Chi 
his grandfather, and the elaborate Apol 
he wrote for the true Christian Divinity: 
memory I much esteem for the evangel 
testimonies contained in that work, and 
distinctions between the doctrines of tt 
and Calvinistical and Pelagian errors. 1 
none professing with us forsake ‘the Foun 
of living waters,’ who thus speaketh: ‘If 
man is athirst let him come unto me 
drink,’ and turn not aside to the corruy 
channels of carnal reason and creatu 
power ; for if so ‘the strong shall be ast 
and the maker of it as a spark,’ when 
Lord shall shake terribly the earth, and e 
his only begotten Son, as the refuge of 
poor, and ‘stronghold of the daughte 
Zion.” 


Instead of an in- 


Sixth month 9th.—I returned from London 


May a frequent and customary 


23rd.—The fruits of righteousness have 


Seventh month 1st.—Our worthy friend 


became doubtful whether I had not been de- 
ficient in the visiting of him, and waiting for 
It is 


them; but in such sittings words have been 
expected, and they have been, perhaps, too 
frequently uttered in a customary manner 


14th.—I have lately perused, to my satisfac- 
tion, and, I hope, spiritual advantage, sundry 
treatises published in the last century, com- 
posed by Roman Catholics, and Puritans. 1 
am glad to reap ‘the grape-gleanings of the 
vintage’ from every quarter, considering the 
Lord’s vineyard to be of a great extent, and 
‘his commandment to be exceeding broad :’ 
‘there standing before the throne, of all na- 
tions, kindreds, tongues and people, clothed in 
white robes, and having palms in their hands, 
ascribing salvation unto God and unto the 
Lamb.” It is a great weakness in the Calvin- 
ists, and perhaps in some others, that they 
reject every thing that is not coined in their 
own mint, and reduced to the standard of a 
supposed orthodoxy : they may indeed narrow 
and limit themselves and their fellow-crea- 
tures, but they cannot limit the Lord of 
Hosts; his ways are illimitable, ‘and his 
thoughts are not as their thoughts,’ ‘the 
glorious Lord being a place of broad rivers 
and streams.’ 

18th.—Being afflicted with pain of body 
these aspirations attended ; Lord, sanctify the 
chastening of my flesh, that my spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

26th.—Before dinner, in Morgan’s Walk, 
with feebleness, and amidst interruption, these 
ejaculations were inwardly uttered: Lord, 
sanctify; purify; that I may be perfected in 
holiness, according to the measure of my faith 
in Christ. ‘This day and yesterday have been 
spent pretty satisfactorily, although not with- 


(To be continued.) 
A man’s heart deviseth his way, but 
Lord directeth his steps. 
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in 1750, told’me that at Tiaoga, or the Gate, their first settlement so far east, was on this 
Six Nation Indians were stationed for the|island. 

purpose of ascertaining the character of all| Hackensack, corrupted from Hackinksaquik, 
persons who crossed over into their country, |signifying, “a stream that unites with another 
and that whoever entered their territory by |on low ground, or imperceptibly.” 

another way than through the Gate, or by Hoboken, corrupted from Hopacan, “a to- 
way of the Mohawk, was suspected by them |bacco-pipe.” 

of evil purposes, and treated as a spy or Mackiapier, corrupted from Machkkiabi, 
enemy. signifying, ‘‘reddish water.” 

Tobyhanna, (emptying into the Lehighfrom| Musconetcong, corrupted from Maskbanne- 
the north-east in Monroe county, corrupted |unk, “a rapid stream.” 
from Topi-hanne, signifying “ alder-stream,”| Passaic, corrupted from Pasaic, or Passa- 
+e. a stream whose banks are fringed with \jeck, signifying, a “valley.” 
alders. Pompton, corrupted from Pihmtoon, signify- 

Tohickon, (emptying into the Delaware from jing, “ crooked-mouthed.” 
the west, in Bucks county), corrupted from| Tappan, corrupted from Tuppeck-hanne, 
Tohickhan, or Tohickhanne, signifying “the signifying, “a stream issuing from a large 
drift-wood stream,” i. e., the stream we crogs|spring.” 
on drift-wood. Whippany, corrupted from Wip-hanne, sig- 

Towanda, (emptying into the Susquehanna nifying, “arrow-stream,” i. e., a stream along 
from the south-west in Bradford county), cor-|which the arrow-wood grows. 
rupted from Tawundeunk, signifying “ where| Acguia, corrupted from Equiwi, signifying, 
we bury the dead.” Note. Here the Nanticokes | “ between.” 
buried the bones of their dead. Chesapeake, corrupted from Tschischwapeki, 

Tulpehocken, (a branch of the Schuylkill in jor K’tschischwapeeki, compounded of Kitschi, 
Berks county), corrupted from Tulpewi-hacki, |signifying, “highly salted,” and peek, a body 
signifying, “ the land of turtles.” of “standing water, a pond, a bay.” 

Tunkhanna, (a branch of the Tobyhanna in Chicknicomika, corrupted from Tschikenu- 
Monroe county), corrupted from Tank-hanne, | miki, signifying, “the place of turkeys.” 

i.e., “the small stream.” (Vote. The smallest} Opicon, corrupted from Opeekhan, signify- 
of two or more confluents or sources of a river|ing, “a stream of whitish color.” 

is always called “tank-banne” by the Dela-| Patapsco, corrupted from Petapsqui, signi- 
wares.) Tunkhannock is a corruption of the|fying, ‘“back-water, or tide-water covered 
same. with froth.” 

Wapwallopen, or Whopehawly, (emptying| Pokomoka, corrupted from Pocqueumoke, 
into the Susquehanna from the east in Luzerne |“ the place of shell-fish.” 
county), corrupted from Woaphallach-pink,| Shenandoah, corrupted from Schindhandowi, 
signifying, ‘‘where the white hemp grows,” jor Schindhandowik, signifying, “the sprucy 
i. e.. the kind, which when dressed, is whitest. |stream,” i. e., @ stream flowing past spruce- 

Wheeling Creek, (heading in Washington |pines. 
county), corrupted from Wibling, or wib-link, Tuckahoe, corrupted from Tuchachowe, sig- 
signifying, “ where the head is, or the place of |nifying, “deer are shy.” Tucha-uchoak, “ the 
the head.” (ote. The Indians state that along |place where deer are shy.” 
this creek they had decapitated a prisoner, Wilipquin, right Delaware, signifying, “ the 
and then impaled his head.) place of interring skulls. (Note. The Nanti- 

Wingohocking, (the south branch of Frank- {cokes had a custom of carrying the skulls and 
ford Creek), corrupted from Wingehacking, |even the bones of their deceased to certain 
signifying, “a favorite spot for planting.” places, where they buried them in caverns or 

Wissahickon, corrupted from Wisameckhan, | holes.) 
signifying, “catfish stream.” 

Wyalusing, (emptying into the Susquehanna 
from the north-east in Bradford county, ) cor- 
rupted from M'chwihilusing, signifying, “the 
place of the hoary veteran.” 

Wyoming, corrupted from M’cheuomi, or 
M’cheuwamni, signifying “extensive flats.” The 
North Branch of Susquehanna was in conse- 
quence called M’cheuweami-sipu, i. e., “the 
river of the extensive flats.” The Iroquois 
called it, Gahonta, a word of like signification. 

Youghiogheny, (a branch of the Mononga- 
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Indian Names. 
(Concluded from page 267.) 


ston, (emptying into the Susquehanna 
the east, at Harrisburg), corrupted from 
stank, signifying, ‘“‘where the waters 
”—the place of dead water, whether in 
eam, or pool, or lake. 
nnypack, (emptying into the Delaware in 
adelphia county), corrupted from Pema- 
, signifying, “a body of water with no 
ent,” whether a stream, a pool, or lake. 
erkiomen, (a branch of the Schuylkill in 
gomery county), corrupted from Pakib- 
ink, Pakiomink, signifying, “ where there 
cranberries,” the place of cranberries. 
hm, in Delaware, a “cranberry.” 
pcono, (emptying into McMichael’s Creek 
fonroe county), corrupted from Poco- 
ne, signifying, a “stream between moun- 
8.” Broad Mountain received the name 
bno, from this creek. 
bquessing, (emptying into the Delaware 
veen Philadelphia and Bucks counties), 
upted from Poquesink, signifying, “where 
e are mice,”—the place of mice. 
akake, (emptying into the Lehigh from 
west, in Carbon county), corrupted from 
enkeek, signifying “ pine lands.” Cuwen- 
ne signifies, “pine-land stream,” i. e., a 
am flowing through pine-lands. 
Huenischaschacki. This name was given by 
Delawares to the “long reach” in the 
st Branch of the Susquehanna in Lycoming 
nty. Hence, they called the West Branch 
nischachachgek-hanne, which word has 
n corrupted into Susquehanna. 
aucon, (emptying into the Lehigh from 
south-west, in Northampton county), cor- 
ted from Sakunk, signifying, “where a 
sller stream empties into a larger,” hence, 
place of outlet. 
‘chuylkill. The Delawares called the river 
nshowe-hanne, i. e., “the roaring stream,” 
ae stream that is noisy in its course over 
<8 and stones. 
thackamaxon, corrupted from Schachame- 
x, signifying, “where there are eels,” the 
ice of eels. Schachameek, an eel. 
Shamokin (Sunbury) written Schahamoki, 
Schahamokink by the Delawares. In early 
es the place was called Schachameki, “ the 
e of eels,” and the creek Schachamekban, 
, “eel-stream.” It was next called Schach- 
amendi, signifying, “ the place where gun 
rela are straightened,” because it had be- 
ine the residence of an ingenious Delaware, 
tamees by name, who undertook to repair 
» bent fire-arms of his countrymen. 
Sinnemahoning, (emptying into the Susque- 
inna from the north, in Clinton county), 
rupted from Achsinni-mahoni, signifying, 
ony lick.” : 
Skippack, (a branch of the Perkiomen in 
yntgomery county), corrupted from Scbki- 
ek, signifying, “a pool of stagnant, offensive 
ter.” 
Tioga, (one of the tributaries of the Susque- 
ona, draining Tioga county), corrupted from 
aoga, an Iroquois word, signifying “a gate, 
place of entrance.” Note. This name was 
zen by the Six Nations to the wedge of land 
ng within the forks of the Tioga and North 
anch of Susquehanna,—in passing which 
-eams, the traveller entered their territory 
through a gate. The country south of the 
ks, was Delaware country. David Zeis- 
rger, who travelled that way to Onondaga 


ss __— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’”” 


Barclay’s Life of Jaffray. 


(Continued from page 266.) 


“The most part of a month following, my 
time was spent without any advantage or pro- 
gress made in the way of holiness, or prevail- 
ing over corruption ; but sin rather prevailing 
over me, my deadness and dulness of heart 
continuing :—this makes me sometimes fear 
much, what may be the event of such a sad 
case; especially at a time, when vigor and 
hela in Fayette county), corrupted from Juh-|liveliness was never more called for, nor more 
wiah-hanne, signifying, “a stream flowing in |looked for. O that I knew, in this desertion 
a contrary direction,” or in a circuitous course. |as to sense, how I am called to live by faith ; 

Amboy, corrupted from Emboli, signifying, |jand to believe, that He who will not take his 
“round, hollow.” Emboolhatton, signifies, | Holy Spirit from me, will also in due time re- 
“hollow it out.” When speaking of this place, |store unto me the joy of his salvation! When 
the Indians would say Embolink, i. e., where I have sufficiently and experimentally found, 
there is a hollow, or at the hollow place.|how evil and bitter a thing sin is, how soon 
(Note. An old Indian, born on the site of|shall I, through grace, have attained to the 
Amboy, about 1680, with whom I was ac-|right exercise of this my sad condition ! then 
quainted for upwards of twenty years, in-|may I confidently wait for the out-get as not 
formed me, that as the spot resembled alfar off. The vision is for the appointed time, 
“bowl,” it was called Emboli. Hab. ii. 3.—he that believes makes no haste, 

Ohygoes, (the island in the Delaware oppo- Isai. xxviii. 16; yet in chap. li. ver. 14, it is 
site Burlington), called by the Indians Tschi-|said, ‘The captive exile hasteneth that he 
chopacki, signifying, “the oldest planted |may be loosed, and that he should not die in 
ground.” Vote, The Delawares state that the pit, nor that his bread should fail ;’ yea, 
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and in that case, he’ll even bid God make 
haste to help him, Psal. xxii. 19, and again 


cc .......__....deeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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star (that is, Christ himself) arises; first, as 
the bright and morning star, Rev. xxii. 16, 


his cry will be in unison with David’s, ‘ Hear| whereby, ‘the day-spring from on high’ visits 


me speedily, for I am in trouble.’ But alas! 
my heart is not so affected with my trouble 


as my case requires; dulness and deadness of} Mal. iv. 2, and abides with them. 


heart, in this dreadful, searching time, is my 
judgment and plague. This my wound stinks, 
because of my foolishness, Psal. xxxviii. 5 ;— 
my laziness, my unwatchfulness, alas! has 
much made it so. 

My thoughts have sometimes run, for reme- 
dy against this evil of unwatchfulness, upon 
a resolution diligently to watch over thoughts, 
words and actions, which, doubtless, is a duty, 
and, when conscientiously done, will be blessed 
of God; but my striving hath been for the 
most part in vain, minding the thing in my 
own strength, more than in the strength and 
way of God. 

And many days striving, and waiting for 
strength rightly to watch against vain 
thoughts, &c., and for strength to come in 
against them, but without finding it, I began 
to consider of that place, Deut. xxx. 11, 12, 


&c., repeated Rom. x. 6,7, 8. The voice of 


God in the conscience, there said to be near, 
in the heart and in the mouth, must be more 
attended to, diligently watched over, and 
obeyed in what it commends and reproves. 
Strength against sin must be waited for; it 
comes in, not all at once, but gradually, as 
the voice of God is there minded and adverted 
to, in love and tenderness of obedience to his 
commands. The kingdom of heaven, thus 
sown in the heart, is at first but as a grain of 
mustard seed; but, being attended upon dili- 
gently, it grows to a tall tree. Matt. xiii. 31. 
It is, by rightly observing Christ speaking in 
the conscience, that he comes in with strength, 
to give victory over sin. Observe, what Moses, 
in verse 10 and 20, calls “the voice of the 
Lord,” Paul in verses 6 and 7, calls Christ, 
which is in the mouth and in the heart; then 
consider this well, that when the voice in thy 
heart and conscience, which is Christ, is 
slighted and not hearkened unto, strength 
against the sin that masters thee, is slighted 
and refused. And, as he is observed, thus 
speaking in the conscience, he makes out him- 
self more and more for thy comfort, making 
thee victorious, conquering and to conquer. 

Whatever may be of mistake in the way 
and opinion of the people called Quakers 
about the Light within them, as to the uni- 
versality and operation of it; after some in- 
quiry thereabout, my resolution is, to waive 
the debatable part thereof, and, as I may, in 
the strength of the Lord, to improve and 
make use of what truth I find in the thing 
itself—of more duty to be on me, to mind 
seriously, and more closely to walk up to, the 
light in the conscience. For, I do verily find 
and believe, there is light appearing from, and 
holden forth at this time, by these despised 
people, in that and some other things, which 
if prejudice and passion did not hinder, might 
be received with much advantage. 

The 14th day of 2nd mo. 1661, I was led to 
consider more seriously, how the Lord is 
pleased to help, and give in strength to the 
subduing of sin; which has been long my in- 
quiry ; but, little has been learned, as to the 
practical use of it. These two particulars ap- 
peared necessary to be taken more heed to. 
First, ‘To mind the light, as it begins to appear 
and dawn in the conscience; for, accordingly 
as this is done, the day dawns, and the day- 


such as ‘sit in darkness,’ Luke i. 78, 79; and 
at last, ‘the Sun of righteousness’ itself arises, 
Secondly, 
The next thing to that of minding the light, 
is, to wait and stand still from self-willing and 
acting, which darken the heart; for ‘it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy.’ The way, 
then, to receive the light, and strength by and 
from it, is, to stand still, in a sober frame of 
spirit ; on the one hand, not to reach after it 
in a self-will, which obscures it; nor, on the 
other, to flee back from it, because it makes 
manifest the evil deeds in their first motions ; 
but, to lie down under and submit to the 
smitings and judgments of the power of the 
light, which first wounds, and then cures. 
And thus it is, that the Lord communicates 
strength; not all at once, but by degrees, as 
the light is attended to and patiently waited 
for; not by willing and running, but by sit- 
ting still, as is said_by the Prophet Isai. xxx. 
7, ‘Their strength is to sit still,’ and verse 15, 
‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved, in 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.’ 

By reaching after light and strength in a 
self-will,—I mean, too much activity in a formal 
way of performing duties, such as prayer and 
fasting at set times, and the like; asif, by the 
very frequent and fervent performing of such 
acts, strength were to be obtained. And thus, 
many times, the heart is rather more darken- 
ed and rendered dead to a lively and diligent 
attendance upon the voice of God in the con- 
science, than stirred up thereto; the attend- 
ance unto which, for direction and strength 
to be about every action, word, and thought, 
with a suitable walking accordingly, is the 
chief and main means, by which the Lord 
communicates farther light, life, and strength 
for subduing sin. 

Again, by fleeing back from the light, when 
it makes manifest the evil deeds, on the other 
hand,—I mean, the want of that sober and 
serious observation of the Lord’s reproofs for 
sin, at its first rising in the heart, which would 
put a stop to its farther proceeding. In quiet- 
ing thy spirit, sitting down, as it were, satis- 
fied, in confidence of thy help and strength 
coming, even in this unlikely way, (for so it 
is, not only in the eyes of natural reason, but, 
many times, even of enlightened reason, until 
experience makes out the contrary,)—in this 
quietness and confidence, shall be thy strength. 

And, as in the business of having sin weak- 
ened, and strength against it attained, so, in 
going about to compass any other business of 
worldly concernment, this must be thy way 
of doing it: sit down, and leave off following 
thy business, so as to be taken up with per- 
plexing anxiety or care about it, or the issue 
of it; absolutely give up thyself to an entire 
dependence upon Him, who orders every 
thing for thy good; and doubtless, he will 
make that turn out best for thee, which thou 
hast thought otherwise,—and in a way which 
thou wast not looking for. Labor, then, to 
observe and follow his way of leading thee; 
or, a snare and perplexity may more attend 
thee, than thou art aware of,—even when thou 
hast things to thy heart’s desire. 

Some communication of light and clearness, 
in these respects, has been the work of God 
to me, during this sad time of my imprison- 


ment; wherein, for the most part, I was née 
more under desertion, and darkness as t¢ 
that he was doing, both in judgment 
mercy, towards his people in general, and 
self and family in particular. Yet, if it 6 
please Him, who hath given me some ws 
know these things, of his goodness, to en: 
me savingly and experimentally, in all 
conversation, to practise them accordingly 
I hope to bless him for thus having been y 
me in prison, though I knew him not in th 
dispensations; for, assuredly, he is fait 
unto those that wait for him.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE RIVER PATH. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew. 


Far from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified, 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom ; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 


While, dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of morn or sun ; 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore, 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from right; a 
The hills swung open to the light ; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed, 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled: 
It bridged the shaded stream of gold: 


And borne on piers of mist allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side. 


“So,” prayed we, “‘ when our feet draw near 
The river dark with mortal fear ; 


“ And the night cometh, chill with dew, 
O, Father, let Thy light break through! 


“So let the hills of doubt divide, 
To bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


“So let the eyes that fail on earth 
O’er thy eternal hills look forth: 


“ And in thy beckoning angels know 


The dear ones whom we loved below!” 


THE THRUSH’S NEST. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 


Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I overheard, from morn to morn, a merry thrush 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy,—and oft, an unintruding guest, 

I watched her secret toils from day to day; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modeled it within with wood and clay. 

And by-and-by, like heath bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over shells of green and blue; 
And there I witnessed in the summer’s hours 
A brood of Nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 


Work is the salt of life. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Our Ancient Testimony. 

ow state of things as a Society amongst 
been for some time a weighty concern 
mind, especially so as it regards these 
and other meetings, held for the os- 
@ purpose of extending and promoting 
8 of religion, for the expressed purpose 
ing to the numbers in the Society. It 
ainly a fearful thing “to offer strange 
ore the Lord.” Such are in great dan. 
“quenching the Holy Spirit,” and so 
spiritaally. With many of our young- 
nds there is much to be lamented, be- 
of spiritual ignorance. Many of them 
ined in District and mixed schools, 
the testimonies given us or our fathers 
, and which make us a “peculiar peo- 
e not regarded. Their observance by 
oung Friends is more than can be ex- 
; especially where several generations 
ively have been so trained. For in- 

the uncovering of the head, which 
any of our early Friends very heavy 
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life and power of God, you may stand in 
the day of great trial, which the Lord will 
bring upon all you that make mention of his 
name. or power will be given to the beast to 
exalt his horn, even to the host of heaven, for the 
clearing of the sanctuary of the Lord. Then 
will the foolish virgins and painted beasts, 
that are enemies to the cross of Christ, who have 
defiled the sanctuary of the living God, come 
before him among his saints and children. 
From amongst them shall they come, trem- 
bling before the power of the beast, when he 
utters his voice and commands all to worship 
his image. 
the most high God, whom he hath called to 
be faithful to him, rejoice in his. eternal pow- 
er, who will keep you in that day in rest and 
peace in the Ancient of days. Who will sit 
to judge in righteousness all-that withstand 
the risings of his glory; and of his dominion 
there shall be no end.” It is such that seek 
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For “The Friend.” 
Religious Talk. No. 3. 


The article under this title in the 34th No. 
of the “ Friend,” bas induced a careful read- 
ing again of that of the 30th, and I am unable 
to see that the observations of the lattter are 
either unreasonable or inapplicable to the 
times. Religious “conversation” properly 
conducted, is very necessary and helpful in 
effecting an influence for good over others, 
and where it is a duty laid upon any, should 
be faithfully attended to. It was emphatical- 


But then shall you children of ly enjoined of old for communicating the 


words of the Most High in the command, 
“And thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shall talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up.” 
We would earnestly encourage this, believ- 


to be faithful to the small manifestations of|i9g there is far too much shrinking among 


Divine light and grace in the heart, that will 
grow in grace and in the favor of the Lord. 


bgs; for being like Mordecai, born of|These He will strengthen and qualify to be 


al seed, they could not, durst not, bow 
proud flesbly Hamans of their day. 
18 Eliwood was dreadfully beaten by 
her, because he could not doit. Wil- 
enn was turned out of doors for the 
hing. Then the pure language and 
popular plain dress. Oh! if our youth 
en properly exampled, and rightly in- 
d in these things, it would, under the 
ment of the blessed Spirit, have been also 
rvation from the contaminations of mix- 
bmblies, where the eloquence of pulpit 
5 lead them astray. May those still 
ved in the support of these testimonies 
ly ponder these things, as they value 
»wn and the immortal souls of their 
n; keeping them from such training 
District schools and associations, that 
y may become established in bearing 
timonies of Truth. I have often felt 

is a very serious thing to send the 
\o such Friends’ schools as those where- 
hildren have first learned to evade our 
bnies in mixed associations, for the mix- 
such may be contagious. We need not 
rised at the alarming length many are 
nning; daring even to mock and make 
f our ancient testimonies, and uniting 
shers, who have not been so favored, 
le systems set up in the will of man. 
eve it may be right thus to consider 
se of the present mixture amongst us, 
oubt not but that the Lord in his own 
ill cause the Dayspring from on high 
0 visit those who are mourning for 
ven though the enemy may exalt him- 

od even as in the temple of God, and 
kause fire to come down as from Hea- 
with signs and lying wonders.” The 
3 have foretold such things, yet the 
ill arise and cause his light to scatter 
kness and mists that have obscured 
a of righteousness. Satan must flee 

hrist, who will destroy his kingdom, 
rist’s “kingdom will more fully come, 
will be done on earth as it is in Hea- 
Of his reign and kingdom there shall 
ind. Wm. Dewsbury, that ancient ser- 
Christ, who for the testimony of Jesus 
suffered upwards of twenty years im- 

ent in dreadful dungeons says, “ Dear 

of the Lord God, be valiant, bold and 

in your measures, that in the light, 


ambassadors for him. These will find strength 
in weakness, even such who are weaned from 
man, and whose trust is in God alone; their 
bow will be made strong, and “in his name 
shall they do exploits,” tor the bringing about 
his reign and dominion. Oh, that many may 
be awakened to be be truly faithful, “even 
unto death.” 
S. CHADBOURNE. 


P. S.—Those who feel concerned for the 
testimonies given to us as a people to bear, 
may rely entirely upon Divine-succor and aid 
in the needful time; and resting upon those 
influences which bave invariably attended the 


rightly exercised and concerned members of 


Christ, it will dignify and bring honor to the 
ever blessed truth, and add to the discomfi- 
ture and shame of the unfaithful, although 
much alone as to numbers, yet will the Lord’s 


many from religious conversation. But there 
is a wide distinction between this and the re- 
ligious ‘‘ Talk,” which it is so painful to hear 
or see in much of the so-called religious liter- 
ature of the day, wherein the name of the 
great Creator and of the Redeemer are so 
lightly used, as to suggest the idea of irrever- 
ence, as if the persons were speaking of their 
fellow beings or their equals. 

Well do I call to mind the example of a 
worthy member of our Society, now gathered 
to his rest, whose spirit seemed deepened and 
who lowered his voice in reverence whenever 
he mentioned his Maker’s name, and who in- 
deed bowed his spiritual knee at the name of 
Him before whom every knee shall bow. 

It was said of old “the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh His name in vain,” 
an expression hardly safe to apply exclusive- 
ly to using it (as is commonly termed) pro- 
fanely. And it was said of some, “though 


they say the Lord liveth, they swear falsely,” 
and it is written that “no man can say that 


name be magnified, for if the Lord be for us,|y}ocug is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 


of whom shall we be afraid ? 
Orleans Co., N. Y., 4th mo., 1873. 


The Calcutta Crane.—One distinguish 
visitor which honors Calcutta with its pr 
sence only during the rains is far too remark- 
able to be forgotten. This is the adjutant, a 
gigantic crane, standing about four feet hig 
with a large, heavy body, a small head, a huge 
bill, and wings which are said sometimes to 
measure twelve feet from tip to tip. A more 
ungainly and caricature-like bird probably 
does not exist, but it is useful, like the jacka 
and the crow, as a great devourer of refuse, 
and is said also to destroy rats and snakes. 
It certainly swallows lumps of solid bone 
larger than a man’s fist, and it comes freely 
about the houses and compounds, perfectly 
quiet and harmless, but the most quaintly 
ugly creature living. Its body is gray and 
black, its neck red and bare, with a curious 
fleshy pouch dangling in front, and its huge 
beak the same color, while its long legs have 


h,{and it requires g 


The religion given our forefathers to pro- 
claim, was a pure religion, which the adver- 


ed |sary has at various times endeavored to over- 
e.|throw by the substitution.sometimes of un- 


belief, sometimes of a refined and polished re- 
ligion, and sometimes of a sensational religion, 
reat care lest under the 
temptations presented, we become carried 
away from the truly reverent waiting spirit 
wherein the “good man’s steps [or religious 
services] are ordered of the Lord.” Sure- 


||ly if there is any time when the injunction, 


“So be ye holy in al! manner of conversation,” 
is to be observed, it must be in addressing or 
speaking of Him who, while He is of infinite 
power, is also of infinite love and purity. 


Ye 


4th month 14th, 1873. 


The Number of the Jesuits —The latest Jesuit 
“ Catalogue,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, gives 


exactly the appearance of being covered with | the total number of the Society at present as 


white stockings. Whether standing with its|8,951. 


Of these 2,665 are in France, and 750 


head buried between its shoulders, sitting on|were recently in Germany. In Italy they 


the ground with its long white legs stretched | have stat 
forward in the most awkward and unbirdlike|and Turin ; 


stations at Rome, Naples, Sicily, Venice 
in Spain at Aragon and Castile. 


attitude, flying, perching, or hanging itself/ Hungary, Galicia, Austria, Belgium, Holland. 


out to dry when its great black wings are 
saturated with rain, no words can render jus- 
tice to its extravagant uncouthness— Over- 
land, Inland and Upland. 


England and Ireland has each a certain num- 
ber of the brotherhood. In America they are 
found in Mexico and several of the States of 
the Union, 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Day Calls for Decision. 


In the progress of human events there may 
and do arise periods when it appears unavoid- 
able that, if not already done, a more decided 
course of thought and action must, on the 
part of some, be taken. If, as it seems to the 
writer, such a period has been well nigh 
reached to the membersof Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, when a choice will have to be made 
between either a faithful maintenance of the 
doctrines and testimonies of this religious So- 
ciety as originally held and promulgated, or 
whether the modifications and changes—all 
in the direction of nearer conformity to the 
world and its ways—which have been so in- 
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and be especially ware of all ways but that 
which is straight and narrow, and hard only 
to the unsubdued will and wisdom of the 
natural man. Christ Jesus will ever remain 
the only way to the Father, the ever-blessed 
Author and Finisher of our faith. Then, 
“Stand ye in the ways and sce, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” 

Should any be tempted to yield to the per- 
suasion that there is no longer a need-be, or 
that it has ceased to be obligatory upon us to 
maintain those Christian testimonies —the 
larger with the smaller—which have been 
committed to us, and which it is believed are 
necessary to our existence as a distinct body 


dustriously propagated, and, with some of|of religious professors, may those be enabled 


our members, made to supplant much of that 
which has all along been considered so intrin- 
sically excellent, how earnest should we be 
in prayer and supplication to the Lord God 
of Israel, that His blessed will concerning us 
be not turned from or contravened. 

Too notorious to be gainsaid is the fact, 
that the precious principles, with their out- 
growth of consistent practice, which were so 
prominently put forth by George Fox and his 
faithful coadjutors, and which have been more 
or less zealously upheld before the world for 
more than two hundred years, were not only 
the principles of the religion of Christ Jesus, 
as set forth in the New Testament, but in a 
very remarkable manner were believed in, 
embraced by, and had their leavening effect 
upon many worthy sons and daughters in 


to turn from such suggestions, and rally to 
the standard of ancient Quakerism in its ori- 
ginal aggressiveness, adaptatiyeness and ful- 
ness. The power and influence of the Holy 
Spirit, without which none can have any clear 
knowledge of God or of his own religious 
duty, is as fundamental, as living and experi- 
mental now as ever before, And so no less 
are their fruits. 
the cross, the self-reduction and humiliation 


consequent upon the faithful observance of|Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1847, 


our testimonies to plainness of speech, be- 
havior, and apparel are as necessary to be 
supported in this day, as off-shoots of the 
goodly tree of doctrines held by us, as in any 
age of the world. True, that which was, in 
the first place, committed to this people to 
live in and to manifest to the world was, as 


Christendom, who, tired of the profession of|has been said, “a reality—a life—and a min- 


a religion of forms and ritual services, drank 
in with avidity and gladness the good tidings 
of salvation by grace which was so industri- 
ously preached by those sons of the morning. 
Their hearts were made glad by hearing of a 
Saviour who was nigh unto them, and, by His 
Spirit, in them ; and could thankfully respond 
to the testimony of George Fox when he said, 
that he was sent to turn people to that in 
themselves, though not of themselves, which 
would save them. Christ was preached as 
the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; and all were com- 
mended to the saving grace that came by Him, 
and to the anointing received which abideth 
in them: while at the same time it was upheld 


istration of life to those who received it.” But 
from this root of life hath sprung the testi- 
monies which have hitherto distinguished us, 
and which we cannot with safety ignore. If 
those are the testimonies of the Most High to 
our Society, solemn indeed are the admoni- 
tions concerning the breach of them as con- 
veyed to rebellious Israel: ‘‘ As the nations 
which the Lord destroyeth before your face, 
so shall ye perish; because ye would not be obe- 
dient unto the voice of the Lord your God.” 
Deut. viii. 20. “ And ye shall be left few in 
number * * * because thou wouldst not obey 
the voice of the Lord thy God.” Deut. xxviii. 
62. Then may we all beware of modifications 
of the ancient doctrine ; as well as of a path, 


that so universal was the manifestation of|the chief recommendation of which is, that it 


this, His power, that He compared it to the 
lightning that lighteneth out of the one part 
under heaven, and shineth unto the other 
part under heaven. Thousands were con- 
vinced and joined to this people; so that the 
fear much prevailed, like to the cry in an 


appears more smooth and easy to the fleshly 
mind and will of man; but like all other by- 
paths, leads sooner or later into the broad 
way of separation from a just and jealous and 
all-seeing Father. 

On the other hand, if we are duly engaged 


earlier age concerning the great Author of|to keep steady to the new covenant of light 


our holy religion, “ What do we? If we let 
Him thus alone, all men will believe on him; 
and the Romans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation.” Persecution unto 
prisons and even unto death therefore became 
rife, to try to arrest the spread of this Quaker 
reform: but it proved itself to be of God, in 
that it could not be overthrown. 

It is these testimonies and principles, so 
practical and so effectual for good, which we 
are now called upon to remodel or to renounce 
for a religion that has less of self-denial and 
the cross in its requisitions; and which will 
be in effect, to go back to the beggarly ele- 
ments which our forefathers came out from. 
But let us scrupulously guard against a re- 


treat from the vantage ground already gained; ' first, and counsellors as at the beginning ; and Jy, or to decide which of the diverse sen 


and life—the inward manifestations of the 
Lord Jesus to the soul—which was so scru- 
pulously the rule of faith and practice with 
our forefathers; if we endeavor to maintain 
inviolate the law and the testimony sacredly 
committed to them, and through them to us; 
if we are brought to sanctify the Lord of hosts 
himself, and to obey his commandments ; and 
withal keep fast hold of the shield of faith 
whatever betide: then will the unslumbering 
and ever-present I Am arise for our help; He 
will turn His all-powerful hand upon us; will 
purge away our dross and our tin; will bring 
up again as from the depths of the sea; will 
heal where he hath torn, will bind up where 
he hath smitten; will restore judges as at the 


Thus the mortifications of|his own words. 


will be a little sanctuary to us in all 
whither we come. 


Fourth mo. 3d, 1873. 


Truly, “as the mountains are round 
Jerusalem, so is the Lord round abo 
people from henceforth and forever,” ho 
widely separated from their families ané 
nexions, I can abundantly testify.—l 
Wheeler. 
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FOURTH MONTH 19, 1873. 


“Brief Remarks on the Appeal for the At 
Doctrines of the religions Society of Fr 
put forth by the Yearly Meeting of 
delphia in 1847.” 

We havereceived a pamphlet with the 
title, put forth by Jobn M. Whitall, o 
city. We give the first paragraph in tl 
troduction in fall, so that our readers 
have the benefit of the author’s stateme 


“Believing that the Document issu 


an Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines a 
Religious Society of Friends, did not ¢ 
fair exposition of the sentiments of J. J, 
ney, and being desirous of satisfying m 
mind on the subject, I procured all bh 
thorized works, from which extracts ij 
Appeal are made—being particular to ¢ 
the same edition, where such was ment 
—and carefully examined the context. 
result has been an entire conviction 0 
part, that by passing by paragraphs wh 
J. J. Gurney expressed himself fully 
clearly on the doctrine in question in thi 
peal, and selecting those in which the st 
has not been the one under criticism 
where his views, in that direction, 4 
fully given; and by quoting parts of 
graphs which did not always convey 
whole meaning of the author, and italic 
certain words and phrases, which we 
originally intended to assume such iat 
ance, and then comparing the whole wit 
tracts from the writings of early Friend 
the sermons of George Fox, together) 
comments of their own, the writers of 
Appeal appear to endeavor to fasten 
J. J. Gurney views which he did not ho 

If we understand the above charge ai 
it amounts to this; that Philadelphia Y 
Meeting in 1847, endeavored to fasten 
J. J. Gurney views which he did not hold 
in order to do so, it took from his works: 
graphs and parts of paragraphs which dit 
express his sentiments truly, omitting 
that did, and by italicising certain word 
phrases gave them an importance they 
not intended to assume, and thus know 
misrepresented him. The question natu 
arises, what could have been the moti 
ducing a Yearly Meeting thus to atte 
individual, and to resort to such disrep 
and easily detected deception to accom 
its ends? J. M. Whitall gives no clue to 
motive. | 

Any one examining the Appeal wi 
that in no place is the name of the tw 
thors quoted from, given; or any effort 
to fasten any views on either of them per 
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ted in the works of one of them the au-| Meeting, of wilful misrepresentation rests, is 
ld. So that unless the reader was ac-|that other passages can be brought from other 
.d with the works, or was told the name|parts of the works, in which J. J. Guroey 
,uthor, he would not know whose senti-|gives a different exposition of his views. This 
were controverted. It is simply and|is fair enough proof of the author contradict: 
she doctrines believed to be contained ling himself, with which he has been before 
ain paragraphs, quoted in full in the |charged ; but it does not disprove the correct- 
3 own language, which are pointed out |ness of the opinions expressed relative to the 
arned against. It is expressly stated | passages quoted; and the comments made, 
Appeal, “It is from a fervent desire to|are upon the sentiments inculcated in those 
d thus engaged in the Lord’s work, and| passages only. Truth and error cannot be so 
> wish to cast censure upon individuals, |dovetailed together, as to destroy the distinc- 
e have felt ourselves constrained to|tion between them. The writers of the Appeal 
the preceding exposition :” (page 66) and the Yearly Meeting, appear to have been 
the charge of the Yearly Meeting or|well aware of the character of such passages 
riters of the Appeal” having any thing|as are brought forward by J. M. W., and 
al in the expose made is unfounded. |equally willing to give their author the credit 
7o authors are treated alike. due fur them. They say, “That in various 
_Whitall states that the unfair exposi-|places Christian doctrine is supported on 
sentiment was effected by passing by |Scriptural ground, is undoubtedly true; and 


aragraphs which fully and clearly ex-|it may be owing to this circumstance that 
i the doctrine in question, and selecting|many, even in our own Society, have not ap- 
where the doctrine is less fully given,|preciated the weighty objections, to which, 
giving parts of paragraphs which did in many respects, these writings are liable.” 
vays convey the whole meaning of the|(page 51.) 
—of this latter he gives no instance,| That the author of these “ Brief Remarks” 
would hardly have been the case had}comes within the category of the many allud- 
ted—by italicising words and phrases|ed to in this quotation is evident; and with 
were not intended to assume such im-|this partial view, and the impression that 
ce, by contrasting them with the writ- the Appeal is a personal attack, he has allow- 
f early Friends, and then commenting ed his weli known zeal in defending what he be- 
m. lieves to be the right and the true, to betray 
passages given in the Appeal, culled|him into preferring charges—the gravity of 
many others, similar in import, whether which we apprehend he hardly estimated— 
\ded to assume such importance” or not, |of gross moral wrong against scores of men, 
ng given widespread uneasiness among active and standing high in Philadelphia 
is in Great Britain and America; pro-| Yearly Meeting in 1847, whose characters 
, disunity and division throughout the| were unimpeached while they were living, 
y- It was to counteract the sorrowful and nearly all of whom are now in their 
believed to be produced by the opinions | graves, and cannot repel the charge. 
ned in them, that the Appeal was put} One would think that where such charges 
as appears from the following language: jare published to the world, there would be a 
er a religious concern for the restoration full analysis of the whole Appeal, showing 


. precious unity which once characterized wherein the passages taken from the works 
d in discharge of what we apprehend a|of both authors referred to in it, are mutilat- 
jevolving upon us, we have believed itjed and do not bear the interpretation there 
to point out some passages in the writings given to them ; but so far from this being the 
d to, which do not convey the views of|case, J. M. W. merely takes the quotations in 
ds; in order that our members may be/|the Appeal from J. J. G. intended to show 
sir guard against adopting forms of ex- that “the Holy Scriptures are [therein] 
on, and modes of defining and explain- spoken of in a manner diff-rent from that 
octrines, which differ from the simple|which our Religious Society has always 
sriptural methods used by the Society. thought to be safe, and consistent with the 
e trequent repetition of such opinions Seriptures themselves” (page 10), which do 
nodes of expression, the mind may be|not occupy one-third of the document—not 
ally led to look upon the differences we attempting any examination of the remaining 
referred to, as matters of little moment; two-thirds—and putting alongside of these, 
hus by degrees, imperceptible perhaps his own quotations from the same author’s 
- clouded vision, the way may be pre-|works, calls the attention of the reader 
for a departure from a full belief and|to the difference between the two, and 
»wledgment of the truth, as it is in Jesus, |says, “If it is proven that J. J. G. has 
s it has always been held by our religious | been misrepresented in the first ten objections 
ty.” (Page 10.) The truth of this last in the Appeal, the whole document is stamped 
‘raph has been and is being strikingly |as most unfair.” True, if the premise is ad- 
plified in the experience of the Society. |mitted, the conclusion might follow. But we 
@ passages given are complete in them- think the ground taken altogether fails to 
3, and speak for themselves. The itali-|support the premise, and that 1t must require 
- of certain words and phrases does not/a deficiency in something more than the 
y wise alter or obscure their meaning, |ordinary power to reason, to be convinced of 
3 evidently done merely to indicate the such a charge by such logic. 
sular part to be contrasted with the op- J. J. Gurney is represented by those who 
3 of early Friends on the same point, knew bim, asa man who, by his native worth, 
wards quoted. No different exegesis of his amiable manners and his cultivated mind 
passages is given by J. M. Whitall, nor|secured tho love of bis friends and the admi- 
he show wherein they do not convey the|ration of his acquaintances. It certainly would 
ing that is attributed to them in the 
al. The whole ground on which the 
» charge against Philadelphia Yearly published by such a man, 


literature, if certain passages in the works 
without any ground 


for such a judgment, should be understood by 
hundreds of unconnected persons not only in 
his own country, but in America; not only by 
members of his own Society, but by those of 
other denominations, to contain opinions not 
in accordance with those held by Friends: 
that those passages should be distinctly point- 
ed out and applauded by some, as an advance 
upon Quakerism, and as distinctly quoted and 
controverted by others as tending to under- 
mine its distinctive characteristics; that this 
should be going on for thirty years or more, 
and yet that it was all a mistake; the pas- 
sages conveyed no such opinions; or worse, 
that it was a conspiracy unfairly to fasten a 
meaning on the parts cited, which they did not 
bear. Whence could such an ignorant mis- 
take arise among so large a number of sensi- 
ble and well educated men, or what could be 
the motive for thus misrepresenting such a 
man ? 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting did not origi- 
nate the objections to these writings, nor did 
that meeting point out errors contained in 
them, until long after others had done so, and 
the sad effects resulting from those errors, 
had forced themselves on the attention of the 
whole Society. It is well known that many 
Friends in England early became uneasy with 
the character of portions of these works, and 
freely expressed their objections to them and 
their fears of the effect they would produce ; 
that similar uneasiness from the same cause 
sprang up in this country among Friends be- 
longing to different Yearly Meetings so soon 
as the works were generally known and read. 
We believe that the Meeting for Sufferings in 
Indiana advised that all the works of J. J. G. 
should be taken out of the Preparative Meet- 
ing libraries, long before Pailadelphia Yearly 
Meeting put out the Appeal. Some who join- 
ed the Beaconites declared that they had 
been led into adopting their views by read- 
ing the works of this author. Members of 
the “Church of England” expressed their 
satisfaction at the change produced among 
Friends in England by the influence of those 
writings. Ralph Wardlaw, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, congratulated the author on the 
strides out of Quakerism that his works 
showed he had taken. ‘Thos. Shillitoe on his 
dying bed sent for J. Hodgkin to take down 
his unequivocal testimony against the “gen- 
erality” of J. J. G.’s writings, because they 
contained “non-Quaker principles,” and de- 
clared that “the Society will go gradually 
down if it yields to the further circulation of 
that part of his works which they have it in 
their power to suppress.” Dr. E. Ash states 
that it was from J. J. Gurney he received his 
impressions respecting the incorrectness of 
some of our early Friends’ writings; and the 
Appeal shows to what that led. We might 
go on adding to the cloud of witnesses to the 
same etfect, but it is unnecessary. Philadel- 
pbia Yearly Meeting could have had no 
sinister motive; it shared in the wide spread 
conviction that, whether intentionally or 
not, principles were inculcated in certain 
parts of J. J. G.’s writings inconsistent with 
the original faith of Friends; and the present 
state of our religious Society, the sad depar- 
ture of very many of its members from the 
principles and practices of our forefathers, 
bears conclusive witness to the truth of the 


be an unprecedented thing in the history of contents of the Appeal, and to the well ground- 


ed concern under which it was written and is- 
sued, viz: “To warn, and put their brethren in 
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religious fellowship upon their guard, against 
opinions leading to consequences dangerous 
to the integrity of the Society, and by adop- 
tion of which the gracious designs of the 
Head of the Church in raising us up to be a 
people might be marred or impeded.” (page 
63.) 


Nore. On page 18 of the “ Brief Remarks,” J. M. W. 
speaks of the “authorized works” of J. J. Gurney, 
italicising the word “authorized,” as though there were 
some of his works quoted from in the Appeal, which 
were not authorized. There is no quotation purport- 
ing to be taken from any work of his, which he did not 
write, and which was not in circulation at the time. 


Those contributing articles for “The Friend,” 
are reminded that they are not published, un- 
less the name of the author is known to the 
editors. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrrGn.—The developments made in the Bank of 
England forgery case conclusively establish the fact that 
the forgeries were committed by Austin Bidwell, who 
is now under arrest at Havana; George MacDonnel, 
held for extradition in New York; George Bidwell, 
who has been arrested in Edinburg, and Noyes the al- 
leged clerk of the parties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has arranged to 
carry a reduction of 50 per cent. in the sugar duties into 
effect next month. 

The civil strife in Spain continues. Owing to the 
interruption of trains on the upper section of the 
Northern Railway, the Spanish government has au- 
thorized the Company to re-establish a line of steamers 
from Santander to Bayonne, for the transportation of 
passengers to and from France. 

The town of Puigcerda, near the foot of the Pyrenees, 


was attacked by a Carlist force on the 10th and 11th 
inst., but the resistance being obstinate, the assailants 
withdrew at night. Some damage was suffered by the 
town, and a number of persons were killed and wound- 
ed on both sides. 

A new Captain-General has assumed command in 
Barcelona, and has taken effective measures to check 
insubordination. 

A concession has been granted giving certain parties 
the right to lay lines of telegraph cable from Cuba or 
Porto Rico to Hayti or San Domingo. 

The city of San Salvador, the capital of the Central 
American Republic of that name, has been destroyed 
by an earthquake, causing a terrible loss of life. Eight 
hundred persons perished, and property valued at twelve 
millions of dollars was destroyed. The earthquake was 
followed by a conflagration in which many buildings 
were burned. 

On the 5th inst. another payment was made by France 
to Germany on account of the war indemnity. 

An election will soon be held in Paris to fill a vacant 
seat in the Assembly. The candidates are Remusat, a 
supporter of Thiers, and Barodet an extreme radical. 
The contest attracts general attention, and the journals 
are full of it. 

The members of the Municipal Council and of the 
Council General of the Department of Lyons have re- 
signed, and protested against the law recently adopted 
by the National Assembly for abolishing the Central 
Municipality. 

A Berlin dispatch says: Emperor William, Prince 
Von Bismarck, and General Moltke, accompanied by a 
retinue, will leave this city for St. Petersburg on a visit 
to the Czar, on the 25th inst. Crown Prince Frederick 
William and his wife, will take their departure from 
Berlin for Vienna on the following day. 

The rumor which has been current in Berlin, that 
Bancroft, the United States Minister, would soon resign 
is denied. Bancroft recently received a letter from 
President Grant, commending -his course. He also 
continues to enjoy the confidence of the Emperor Wil- 
liam and Prince Bismarck. 

The Belgian government has stationed a naval vessel 
at Ostend to prevent English fishing vessels from en- 
croaching beyond the prescribed limits. 

Dispatches from Rome represent that the Pope is 


that his recovery is impossible, and that his death will 
be kept secret until the conclave has elected a successor, 
in order to avoid the interference of Germany and Italy. 
All the Candinals, except two, are now at the Vatican. 

The usual Easter services in the Catholic churches 
throughout England will be curtailed in consequence 
of the Pope’s illness, 

A. dispatch from Rome on the 14th, represents that 
there had been an improvement in the Pope’s condi- 
tion. 

Advices from Adelaide say the wheat crop of South 
Australia promises to be satisfactory. It is estimated 
that at least six millions of bushels will be available for 
export. 

Prince Napoleon has addressed a letter to his) consti- 
tuents in Corsica, protesting against his expulsion from 
France. He says, Napoleons have been twice the 
saviors of France. The name can never be banished 
from the hearts of the people. It is proscribed because 
it is feared. 

According to a census taken near the end of 1871, the 
German empire, including Alsace and Lorraine, has 
41,058,000 inhabitants, viz: 20,145,000 males, and 20,- 
913,000 females. 

Capt. Williams of the steamer Atlantic, which was 
wrecked near Halifax, states in his examination at that 
port, that he believes there were 957 persons on board, 
viz: officers and crew 146, and passengers 811, and that 
422 in all weresaved. He attributes the disaster to his 
not having made sufficient allowance for the strong 
current. 

Unirep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The negotiations 
with the Modoc Indians, on the northern border of 
California, have had an unexpected and tragical termi- 
nation. After the unsuccessful attempt to compel their 
removal io a reservation, peace Commissioners were 
deputed to treat with them and if possible eftect the 
object without further blood-shed. This effort, it was 
hoped, had been successful, and the Commissioners had 
no doubt, at one time, that the Modocs would leave 
their fastnesses in the lava beds and go upon the reser- 
vation assigned for them. From some cause, however, 
the Indians still refused to yield to the solicitations and 
advice of the Commissioners. Before proceeding to 
extremities, another conference was requested, and on 
the 11th inst. General Canby, Dr. Thomas, and Com- 
missioners Meacham and Dyer, with two interpreters, 
repaired to the place of meeting, where they found 
Capt. Jack and others. Meacham made a short speech 
to the Indians, followed by General Canby, and then 
Dr. Thomas. Captain Jack replied, demanding certain 
places for a reservation, which Commissioner Meacham 
told him it was not possible to give. Immediately on 
their demand being denied, Capt. Jack and the Indians 
with him treacherously attacked the Commissioners, 
killing General Canby and Dr. Thomas, and danger- 
ously wounding Meacham, who was shot in the head 
and shoulder so that he was not: expected to survive. 
Dyer was pursued but escaped unhurt. General Canby 
was 54 years of age, and had been 34 years in the army. 
He was selected for the dangerous service in which he 
lost his life, on account of his, well known patience and 
forbearance, and his large experience with the savage 
tribes of the West. 


dangerously ill. A special to the N. Y. World says: 
The Pope, after suffering many hours of great pain, is 
now in a lethargic state. His physicians have forbidden 
the use of bulletins, and the clerical papers have been 
ordered to abstain from making reports. It is feared 


A San Francisco dispatch states that in two recent 
instances hostile bands of Apaches had been pursued 
and attacked by United States troops. In one of the 
conflicts 79 warriors were killed and 26 women and 
children taken prisoners, in the other 47 warriors were 
killed and 7 captured. It is stated that several murders 
had been committed by these Indians, before the troops 
were sent against them. 

A bill to abolish capital punishment has failed in the 
Ohio legislature, by a vote of 29 for, 54 against it. 

At the recent Mormon conference in Salt Lake City, 
Brigham Young resigned his position of trustee of the 
chureh, and on his recommendation George A. Smith, 
a nephew of Joseph Smith, was elected in his place. 
Brigham Young is now 72 years old, and it is said 
wishes to retire from business generally, both religious 
and commercial. It is understood he contemplates 
going to Arizoya with a missionary party. 

There were 256 interments in Philadelphia from the 
5th to the 12th inst. The deaths from consumption 
were 28, inflammation of the lungs 18, convulsions 12, 
inflammation of the brain, 11, scarlet fever, 8, old age 7. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. New York.—American gold, 118}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 120}; ditto, 1865, 117; ditto, 10-40 
five per cents, 112. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.40 ; State 
extra, $6.95 a $7.30; finer brands, 47.50 a $12.25. 
White Michigan wheat, $1.90 a $1.92; No. 3 spring 
wheat, $1.533> Western barley, $1. Oats, 523 a 55 cts. 
Western mixed corn, 634 cts.; yellow, 643 a 65 cts.; 


white, 68 a 70 cts. Philadelphia.—Middling 
19% a 20% cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 

flour, $4.50 a $5.50; finer brands, $5.75 a $1L.6 
1 spring wheat, $1.70; prime red, $1.90; whil 
$2.10. Rye, 83 cts. Yellow corn, 62 cts.; wi 
cts. Oats, 47 a 51 cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 
Lard, 9 a 9} cts. Clover seed, 8 a 9 cts. 
$3.50 per bushel. About 2200 beef cattle sold 
Avenue Drove-yard; extra at 7} a 8} cts. per lb 
fair to good, 63 a 74 cts., and common 6 a 6 ets 
of 10,000 sheep at 6 a 7$ cts. per Ib. gross fo 
and 4,500 hogs at $8.50 a $9 per 100 lbs. net. 
more.—Choice white wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; fair to 
do., $1.80 a $2.05 ; choice amber, $2.10 a $2 12; | 
prime red, $1.90 a $2; western red, $1.80 a 
White corn, 67 a 68 cts.; yellow, 63 cts. Oats, 
cts. St. Lowis——No. 8 fall red wheat, $1.60; 
spring, $1.19. Mixed corn, 32} a 333 cts. Lar 
Milwaukie —No. 1 spring wheat, $1.31; No. 2, 
No. 2 mixed corn, 364 cts. No. 2 oats, 27% cts, 
rye, 65 cts. No. 2 spring barley, 65 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be f 
Philadelphia on the 19th inst., at 2.50 P. M. 

SAMUEL Morr 

Philada., 4th mo. 9th, 1873. ( 


. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The Summer Session of this Institution com 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Paret 
others intending to send pupils, are requested 
timely application to AARON SHARPLEsS, § 
tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester C 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch 
Philadelphia. 


FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATIC 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of Friends’ Asse 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of | 
Freedmen, will be held in Arch Street Meeting 
Philadelphia, on Second-day, 21st inst., at 74 
py. M. Friends interested are invited to attend. 
Jouy B. Garr 


ecr' 


Philada., 4th mo. 1873. 


” 


“Dress and Worldly Compliance. 
Postage 2 cents. 
“‘Memoir of Rachel C. Bartram.” 
cents each or $1.25 per dozen. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Ar 


Price § 


Paper co’ 


INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. — 


The fourth Annual Meeting of the Indian 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Me 
be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila¢ 
on Fifth-day, Fourth month 24th, 1873, at 74 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHARD CADBURY, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Go 
in this Institution, to enter upon duty at the be 
of the Summer Session. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germant 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J., 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth Si 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St, 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 4 
Supplementary Catalogue of Books belongin 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, from 1853 
Cloth flexible covers. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. Price 50 et 


Marriep, on the 10th inst., at Friends’ Me 
Arch St., NarHANTEL G. MacompBer, M.D, 
Port, Mass., to Mary Anna KAIGHn, of Phil 


daughter of James E. Kaighn. » 


Diep, at Rahway, N.J., 4th of Fourth m 
Hannan Tuory, in the 74th year of her age 
ber of Rahway Particular and Rahway and P. 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


wee SRO AA BARDIA OIE 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


